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. . . General Chaffee's declaration that China does not 
want Christian missionaries in her borders ought to have 
been accompanied by the further declaration that no self- 
respecting country would want within it missionaries 
from countries that had made a business of exploiting it 
as General Chaffee is now in favor of exploiting the 
Philippine islands. 

. . . Speaking before the "Mothers' and Fathers' Club" 
of Boston on April 27th, Mary A. Livermore said that 
" the advance of a nation comes through its homes, not 
through its battleships, its great trusts or its corporations." 

. . . Candid, friendly conferences, during the past 
month, between the employers and the employees of two 
great railroads, the Wabash in the West and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford in the East, have pre- 
vented what probably would have been two big and dis- 
astrous strikes. 

. . . Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., of the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church, Brookline, Mass., said on " Patriots' 
Day : " " The most genuine patriots in any country are 
those who will submit to obloquy and persecution rather 
than tell lies about their country for the sake of peace." 

. . . Rev. Franklin Hamilton, pastor of the First M.E. 
Church, Boston, said on " Patriots' Day " : " There is a 
patriotism which finds expression in strife, and struggle, 
and also a larger patriotism which finds expression in 
brotherly kindness and fraternal love. From the teach- 
ing of Jesus we learn that one kind will be swallowed up 
in the other." 

. . . The New Age thinks that what President Roose- 
velt said in Chicago about our wanting a powerful and 
efficient navy as a guarantee of peace would better have 
been left unsaid. " Do we not rather want a powerful 
public opinion in favor of peace and goodwill ? " it asks. 
It ought not to be necessary in our day to ask such a 
question as that. 

. . . Secretary Root has at last, under the great pres- 
sure brought upon him, felt compelled to make public 
the parts of the report of General Miles, on conditions in 
the Philippines, which relate to the cruelties practiced 
upon Filipinos by United States officers and men. Not 
much that is new is revealed, but his statements corrob- 
orate the many reports that have otherwise reached us, 
and tend to deepen and fix the sense of shame and hor- 
ror which all true Americans feel over these infamies, 
which there is not the least doubt now that the War 
Department has deliberately attempted to conceal, or to 
minimize and in a measure to justify. 

. . . Poor Red Cross Society ! A new Cross society 
of some sort will soon be needed to pour " oil and wine " 
into the bruises of the Red one, and to patch up its broken 
noses and limbs. 

..." Speak softly and carry a big stick," a sentence 
uttered by the President in one of his recent Western 
speeches as giving the keynote of the policy which 
the United States should pursue in relation to foreign 
nations, is an utterance which it is very difficult to con- 
strue into anything good. It ought never to be heard 
again on American soil, unless uttered to condemn it. 



. . . Queen Wilhelmina has appointed former Governor 
Barge of Curacoa and Dr. Filz, former president of the 
high court of the Dutch Indies, as commissioners to ad- 
just the French and Belgian claims against Venezuela. 

. . . Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, whose death is announced from Atlantic City, 
N. J., just as we go to press, was one of the best men 
that the American pulpit has known. Able, scholarly, 
broadminded and generous, gentle and unassuming, but 
loyal and fearless, he contributed, by his life, his ministry 
and his books, more than most preachers do to a just 
and full interpretation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
He was a man of the strongest and most genuine peace 
principles, believing that war in our day is always wrong, 
and he took advantage of every suitable opportunity to 
promote goodwill and brotherhood, which lay very near 
his heart. He was for many years a vice-president of 
the American Peace Society, and we felt greatly honored 
to have him as a friend and coworker. 



Where Will the War be Next? 

BY EDWIN L. SABIN. 

'Tis peace, they say, o'er the Afric plains; 

'Tis peace on the Carib coast; 
Peace in the Orient islands reigns ; 

Quiet each ardent host: 
But armies and fleets await employ — 

With rumors the air is vexed ; 
Aye, mother, cling to your only boy ! 

Where will the war be next ? 

Peace — and the German eagle peers 

And opens his greedy maw! 
Peace — and the bear of the bleak frontiers 

Stretches with greedy paw! 
Peace — but the ships of steel increase 

And statesmen watch, perplexed ! 
What is the thing we folk term "peace " ? 

Where will the war be next ? 

Plan, you wise, for a worldwide court, 

Where nations shall plead their right — 
And this the pitiful, sole resort 

When honor or lust says " Fight " ? 
When " On! " is pealed from the trumpet's throat, 

And " Glory " the rifle's text, 
And the flags high float to the drum's stern note ? — 

Where will the war be next ? 

— From Leslie's Weekly. 



An Effective Diplomatic Service as an 

Agency for the Promotion of 

International Peace. 

BY GEORGE F. SEWARD, EX-MINISTER TO CHINA. 

It must be evident to the most careless observer that 
to-day in our land, as well as in other lands, sentiment 
adverse to war, and in particular to unnecessary war, is 
strong. The tendency is to make national growth de- 
pend upon progressive, peaceful ^development. Ware 
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still occur, but for one which comes many are averted by 
skillful statesmanship. Americans are eminently peace 
loving, but Americans, like other people, are moved by 
impulses. A press always desirous of producing great 
effects finds in each annoying complication the occasion 
to promote that excitement which tends to war. Often 
other selfish interests are active. The most potent is the 
disposition to make political capital. We all remember 
how the regrettable incident of the " Maine " was made 
use of to inflame public sentiment. We all remember, on 
the other hand, the statement of Stewart Woodford that 
he could have worked out all desired results, so far as 
Cuba was concerned, by the peaceful methods of diplomacy. 

I do not hesitate to declare that America ought never 
to have need of war. Our strength is great and our 
situation unique. Who is likely to attack us? Our 
purposes should be right. What may we not accomplish 
by the exercise of moral power skillfully exerted ? It is 
this sentiment which must be inculcated in our land. 
Treaties of mediation and arbitration are good. They 
mark great steps in the world's progress. But they are 
well nigh useless if the disposition " Let us have peace " 
is wanting. 

The creation, then, of a right sentiment for peace, the 
education of every man, woman or child to a right con- 
ception of the wickedness of unnecessary war, the en- 
forcement of the idea that every controversy should be 
settled in the forum of reason, — this is the task to which 
all lovers of their kind should devote themselves. 

A diplomatic establishment can be a highly effective 
peace agency if it is rightly constituted. It is not a light 
thing to be the person selected to make public appear- 
ance for our nation at the capital of some other great 
nation, to mingle with its statesmen in representative 
capacity, to speak on great occasions and to take part in 
great public functions. But the social and ceremonial 
duties of a diplomat are incidental only to his graver 
duties. There is no power resident in an international 
agent to demand, to threaten or to use force. He is 
limited to such influence as his representative capacity 
and his personal qualities afford. Upon these he must 
rely to win^ver the government to which he is credited 
to the wishes and purposes of his own government. 

To be merely the dependable source of information for 
the foreign office of one's state is, again, not a light thing. 
It is difficult for most men to take just views of home 
questions. It is far away more difficult to judge of ques- 
tions in a foreign state. It is not easy to get at facts 
when one is amid strange people. Facts when ascer- 
tained must be considered and presented with knowl- 
edge of local institutions, methods of administration and 
national idiosyncrasies. The presentation must be abso- 
lutely without prejudice. The natural instinct of every 
man is to believe the morals and the methods, the man- 
ners and the fashions of his country the best, and all 
morals, methods, manners and fashions which are differ- 
ent ridiculous if not vicious. All this points to the 
proposition that a diplomatic agent must be capable of 
entering into the spirit of the people with whom he lives, 
of appreciating their institutions and of judging them by 
their own standards. 

No man probably ever became the spokesman of any 
nation or of any interest who did not feel the task of 
moderating and managing his own side greater almost 



than that of managing the other side. No Secretary of 
State is gifted with universal knowledge or universal 
sagacity; neither is any President or Cabinet. The 
nation's representative abroad is, so to speak, casting the 
line and taking soundings. If well informed, he is able 
to chart the course to be pursued. A Foreign Secretary 
without able representatives in foreign states is in a very 
helpless position. 

If regard be had only to issues of peace or war, it must 
be remembered that these have come to us of late with 
alarming frequency. In thirteen years we have had a 
great dispute with Chile over the abuse of sailors, with 
England over the Venezuelan boundary matter and with 
Spain over Cuba. The two former were settled ; the 
latter resulted in war. Diplomacy which would have 
averted these disputes would have been cheap at any 
imaginable cost. 

But outside of issues involving war or peace, it would 
be difficult to overestimate the duties of a diplomatic 
agent. In a thousand ways he may be useful to his 
country and his countrymen. In whatever case his state 
or people touch the state or people to which he is 
accredited, his services may be needed. He has a 
guardianship as respects the interests of his country. 
He prepares treaties and he enforces the observance of 
them. He studies and reports upon administrative mat- 
ters. He watches the course of scientific discoveries and 
points the way to the utilization of them at home. He 
is expected to be broadly useful, and the variety and 
extent of his work is such that he has the fullest oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the highest qualities and 
accomplishments. 

We all know that success in any line of individual 
effort does not necessarily indicate breadth of ability. 
The successful lawyer may be a special pleader, the 
successful preacher a bigot, the successful merchant may 
know little beside cotton goods or coffee ; but the suc- 
cessful diplomat must be many-sided, accomplished, 
shrewd, free from prejudices, appreciative and just. He 
must know what is serious — and that is a serious thing 
indeed. He must know how to fit means to ends. He 
must be a man of character, absolutely honest and abso- 
lutely incapable of misleading his own government or 
that to which he is accredited. 

I am quite aware that many people estimate the 
quality of a diplomat differently. In their estimation 
his proper function is often to make the wrong side 
appear the better, to speak speciously rather than sin- 
cerely. Will the man of character do these things ever ? 
Will the man who does such things be acceptable to men 
of character in the state he represents or in that to which 
he is accredited? It is only necessary to state the 
question to enforce the conclusion. If high character is 
needed anywhere it is needed in diplomacy, if permanent 
success is to be achieved. 

In any right statement of the qualities of a diplomat 
there must be included this proposition : he must be 
unselfish. There is a saying that "Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war." But a saying 
quite as true would be, " Peace hath her victories which 
are not renowned at all." The victories of a diplomatic 
agent are generally such. If he heralds them to the 
world he destroys his usefulness. Perhaps the hardest 
of all tasks for an American politician turned diplomat 
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is to hold his tongue about his achievements, real or 
fancied. 

Our government is based upon moral ideas. It is just 
these ideas which may be enforced in diplomacy. When 
the conclusions of a government may be enforced by 
arms, when the state is great because of its military 
resources, diplomacy is of less importance. Brute force 
instead of moral power is at the front. A late represen- 
tative of our nation in one of the Asiatic states has said 
that before the victory of Dewey he sat helplessly in his 
seat, his hands hanging by his side. Was that man 
aware of the moral weight of his country? Had he 
learned the alphabet even of his profession ? 

I mention the instance of our helpless representative, 
not to throw a stone, but to illustrate a proposition. 
Our nation is as ignorant almost of the use which may 
be made of its diplomatic establishment as the given 
minister was of the possibilities of his position. I have 
quoted Mr. Woodford's claim that he could have settled 
the Cuban issue satisfactorily. Our nation was so little 
acquainted with the idea that great issues may be settled 
by diplomacy that it drifted into war. Do we, as a 
nation, appreciate the moral weight of our country ? 

Americans touch government most closely in the 
administration of local municipalities. He would be a 
bold American who would declare that there is very 
much virtue or capacity exhibited in the control of our 
cities. We touch our diplomatic establishment the least 
of all departments. He may be a bold American who 
supposes we are reasonably successful in it. We cannot 
take our diplomatic establishment and, so to speak, 
weigh it in a balance and compare weights with those of 
other nations. The success of an individual is due to 
qualities which are incapable of being measured. Even 
personal charms are of an intangible sort. The eye of 
the poet rolls in a fine frenzy, but an eye habitually 
rolling in frenzy does not make its owner a poet. It is 
an old saying that you may vote that a horse shall be a 
general, but that does not make him so. 

A concrete instance of the highest type of a diplomat 
is Benjamin Franklin. Whether one considers his ac- 
complishments, his common sense, his shrewdness, his 
constancy, his balance of judgment, his personal charm, 
his honesty, his acquaintance with affairs and human 
nature, his freedom from prejudices, no man was ever 
better qualified to win respect and to achieve success. 
If you will keep him in mind as an ideal foreign repre- 
sentative, you will be able to imagine how far the ordi- 
nary political appointee is liable to fall short of the high- 
est standard. 

The success of our diplomatic establishment at large 
must be derived from the success of its individual mem- 
bers. If it is to stand high, if the weight is to be right, 
the units must be right. If we are to have a right 
weight of units, we must choose them on a right system. 
And there is no way in private business or in public to 
be reasonably sure of the merit of any choice of an agent 
which is not determined from observation of the fitness 
of the individual in the same line of duty. Until men 
have proven themselves right diplomats, there is no cer- 
tainty that they will do diplomatic work well. Until we 
have a diplomatic service in which each individual may 
be tested, we shall have no way to choose our units with 
any certainty of being right. 



Having a right diplomatic establishment, our country 
would have assurance of the right handling of interna- 
tional controversies. With public sentiment devoted to 
the idea that such controversies should always be dealt 
with in the form of reason, not war, we should never be 
hurried away by passion. And given the acceptance of 
the plans for extreme cases provided in the Hague Con- 
vention, the occasions for war would become remote. 
Each factor is important, and we cannot afford to neglect 
any one of them. 

New York City. 



A Memorial Day Message of Peace.* 

BY REV. J. W. KLIEWER. 

Be thou valiant for me and fight the Lord's battles. 

1 Samuel 18: 17. 

It is not my intention to use these words as a text in 
the sense that I discuss and apply their meaning as it 
would result from the context. Some of you will per- 
haps recognize in the text the words of Saul to David. 
When his jealousy made him look with disfavor upon 
the good esteem in which David stood with the people, 
Saul thought of removing this rival in an underhand way, 
which would not lead the people to suspect that he had 
desired his death. This, Saul thought, could be done by 
exposing the ambitious youth to the dangers of the 
battlefield. There is, therefore, inexcusable treachery 
hidden in the words ; but, as I said, we shall not consider 
the words in their context, but rather merely as a topic 
or theme suggestive for our discourse this morning. 

No matter how much individuals may differ as to their 
distinguishing traits of character and as to their views on 
particular phases of special questions, there are some 
things in which all the human race is akin. There are 
certain traits of the human heart that are universal, re- 
gardless of race, color, or previous condition, training or 
mental development. 

One of these universal traits is admiration for the val- 
iant man. No matter how much of a coward a man 
himself may be, he admires the courageous, the heroic. 
Even if Carlyle had not told us so, mere observation of 
the race would have taught us that we are all hero wor- 
shippers. We may not agree upon what constitutes a 
hero, and yet we all agree in admiring the hero ; just as 
we may not agree in our definition of what life is, and 
yet we all love life. The proofs of heroism or bravery 
that are sufficient to convince one person may not suffice 
to convince another, perhaps. To one it is evidence 
enough of bravery if a man can show an empty sleeve 
and say he lost the arm on the battlefield ; another will 
say, " flow do I know but that you lost it in cowardly 
flight." To one it is evidence enough of a man's patriot- 
ism and bravery if he shoulders his musket and goes to 
war ; another says, " How do I know but that it was 
mere love of adventure that induced you to do that." 

As the views regarding bravery differ between persons, 
so they differ in the same person at different periods of 
life. What a man considers bravery in his youth, he 
may no more regard so when the wisdom of years and 
experience is permitted to speak. On everything else a 
man of mature years should think otherwise than does 

* Delivered before the G. A. R. Post at Wadgworth, Conn. 



